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Weather: 


Rain - Colder 


Coal, Firewood, Stoves Selling Like Hotcakes 


Folks Afraid Of Being Left Out In Cold 


BY SCOTT WILLIAMSON 


Staff Writer 


People who yearn for the good old days may get their wish this 


winter—at least in respect to the kinds of heating fuel they use to 
stave off winter's worst. 


Coal and firewood are again experiencing brisk sales throughout 


southwestern Michigan, according to a number of dealers in the 
area. 


The dealers indicated most of the sales are to people who heat 


their homes with oil, or currently use coal or wood. Many are 
stockpiling coal or wood for an emergency, or thinking of con- 
verting to coal from oil. 


Even coal is getting scarce, local dealers have said, noting there 


is an abundant supply of coal in the coal fields, but the dealers arc 
unable to get it in fast enough, or to get enough good-grade coal. 


"In over 20 years in the coal business, I've never seen anything 


like this," exclaimed Gerald Brown, owner of Sodus Coal Co. 


Brown says customers are buying supplies earlier than usual, 


and buying larger quanties at one time. But he says supplies may 
be limited, since small coal companies are allocated certain 
amounts of coal by their suppliers. 


"I think we'll probably be put on a quota," says Brown, "since 


a good-grade coal is hard to get." 


Delmer Snyder, owner of Snyder's and Webb Fuel Co. in Benton 


Harbor, agrees with Brown, and adds that people with fireplaces 
who normally heat with oil are buying coal for emergencies. 


Likewise with wood, suppliers have indicated. 
Four wood dealers in Watervliel and Decatur reported sales are 


well ahead of last year's sales, and in some instances, prices are 
higher. 


The wood sellers indicated a number of customers said they 


were buying wood to help conserve other fuels. 


The cost of wood ranges from ?16-$20 for a rick (half-cord) 


stack. A cord is a stack four by four by eight feet. 


Three of the four dealers said prices were from $l-$3 higher than 


last year, and a Benton township woman who sells wood, Mrs. 
Lillie Cooper, said a rick costs about $5 more. 


Other dealers surveyed included Harold Snyder and David 


(See back page, sec. 1. col. 7) 


Emission Control End Sought 


DETROIT (AP) - General 


Motors is urging adoption of a 
plan to save five billion gallons 
of gasoline a year by taking 
emission controls off about 40 
million late-model cars. 


The savings could be more 


than three times greater than 
that in 10 years if proposed 
federal emissions standards 
were relaxed, General Motors 
President Edward N. Cole said 
in revealing the plan during an 
interview Wednesday. 


His statement came as plans 


for gasoline surtaxes or ration- 
ing continued to be discussed in 
Washington. 


"We've got some people in 


Washington who are acquaint- 
ing people on the Public Works 
Committee with this proposi- 
tion," Cole said. "It's being put 
into perspective." 


The five billion gallons is 


seven per cent of the 69.2 billion 
gallons of gasoline used in U.S. 
passenger cars in 1971, the last 


year for which figures are 
available, according to the Mo- 
tor Vehicle Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 


Other motor vehicles used 


28.2 billion gallons of gasoline, 
the association said. 


Cole said the idea is to remove 


emission 
control 
devices 


required by federal law and 
change ignition and carburetion 
on 1970 through 1974 models. 
Some 10 million cars were sold 
in each of the four years. 


"We are oh a collision course 


between 
emissions 
and 


energy," he said. By consider- 
ing the 1969 level of emissions 
satisfactory, "there could be an 
approximate saving of 2.7 
billion gallons (of gasoline) an- 
nually on just General Motors 
cars," Cole said. 


"That's assuming 100 per 


cent were converted. Assuming 
that the total industry could do 
the same, there could be a sav- 
ing, in our opinion, of five 


billion gallons," Cole said, "if 
the country were willing to swap 
off a slowdown in automotive 
emission controls for gasoline 
economy." 


"These are not big changes," 


Cole said. 


"You would save the gasoline 


and you would have a better 
driving car, and yet it will emit 
more pollutants. It will emit to 
the level of pollutants of 1969, 
roughly," Cole said. 


"Then, 
looking down the 


road," Cole said there is "a 
horrendous amount of gasoline 
that could be saved" if 1975 
emissions 
standards 
were 


halved "except we would go 
from three grams of oxides of 
nitrogen to two grams." 


He estimated the total at 18 


billion gallons of gasoline a 
year, "taking into account we 
drive the cars about the same 
amount 
and 
increase 
the 


population of the cars about 
three per cent per year." 


Fuel Tax 
Instead 
Rationing? 


HAPPINESS IN ISRAEL: Jubilant Israeli nurse 
follows wounded Israeli POW being carried on 
stretcher into ward at Tel Aviv's Tel Hashomer 


Hospital today. POW was in first group of released 
prisoners from October Mideast war in exchange 
with Egyptians. (AP Cablephoto) 


POW Exchange Enhances 
Sues Canal Peace Hopes 


By The Associated Press 


The 
prospects 
for 
the 


ceasefire along the Suez Canal 
improved today as Israel and 
Egypt 
began 
exchanging 


prisoners of war and Israel 
agreed to give U.N. forces con- 
trol of the highway from Cairo 
to the town of Suez and the 
Egyptian 3rd Army. 


A Red Cross DC6 took off from 


Cairo for Tel Aviv with 26 
wounded Israeli prisoners, and 
44 wounded Egyptians left Tel 
Aviv aboard a Red Cross 
jetliner for Cairo. 


The International Red Cross 


said it expected to complete the 
operation in about a week. 


An Israeli communique said 


the Egyptians handed over a 
"complete" list of 238 prisoners 


Egypt was holding and their 
families had been notified. The 
Israelis had estimated that the 
Egyptians captured about 350 of 
their troops during the 18 days 
of fighting along the canal. 


Israel says it is holding about 


6,900 Egyptians and 100 Syrians, 
Moroccans, Iraqis and Jor- 
danians. But the POW exchange 
agreement did not include 
Syria, which Israel says is 


(See back page, sec. 1, col. 5) 


WASHINGTON (AP) - The 


Nixon 
administration 
is 


weighing taxes on fuel use 
against rationing as the best 
way to reduce energy consump- 
tion. Officials hope there still is 
a choice. 


The White House said Wed- 


nesday the view that gasoline 
rationing would be only a last 
resort was shared by President 
Nixon and Treasury Secretary 
George P. Shultz, who has 
favored 
a 
high 
gasoline 


surcharge 
to 
discourage 


unnecessary consumption. 


But Nixon's top energy ad- 


viser, John A. Love, 
and 


Interior Secretary Rogers C. B. 
Morion have predicted that ra- 
tioning would be necessary by 
early next year. 


Love has said both rationing 


and fuel taxes may be needed. 


In an effort to resolve this 


question, an energy task force 
headed 
by 
the 
Office 
of 


Management and Budget has 
made recommendations on fuel 
taxes its first order of business. 


A key administration official 


who declined to be identified 
told a newsman Wednesday the 
task force planned to submit its 


Tougher Fishing 
Laws On Way 


LANSING, Mich. (AP) - 


Legislation which would provide 
stricter enforcement of com- 
mercial fishing regulations by 
making 
their 
violation 
a 


punishable crime is awaiting 
the governor's signature. 


Because the regulations had 


not been defined as law and the 
violation of them not seen as 
crimes, their enforcement has 
been weak and punishment al- 
most nonexistent. 


The House, reconsidering its 


Winning 
Numbers 


PONTIAC, Mich., (AP)- 


The winning numbers in the 
weekly Bureau of State Lot- 
tery drawing was 592—08B. 


The 
second 
chance 


number was 569-598. 


earlier rebuff of the measure, 
voted 90-3 Wednesday to pass 
the bill, already approved by the 
Senate. 


Basically, the bill codifies 


existing regulations set by the 
Department 
of 
Natural 


Resources. Because the regula- 
tions vary from year to year 
depending on the fish situation, 
the legislature long ago gave the 
DNR authority to establish the 
rules. 


But in 1962 the attorney 


general stated that such rules 
were not laws and their viola- 
tion not crimes. Thus the DNR 
had difficulty penalizing viola- 
tors except by the suspension 
and revokation of their licenses. 


The new law would prohibit 


commercial fishermen from 
violating the DNR regulations, 
and Ihus make them subject to 
penalties under the Commercial 


( Fishing Law. 


The law also would enable the 


(Sec back page. sec. I, col. l > 


tax recommendations "within a 
week." 


He said the President "would 


like us to avoid a rationing sys- 
tem if we could, but most of the 
senior advisers agree there 
should be a rationing plan." 


The situation holds' the poten- 


tial 
for a power struggle 


between 
Morton's 
Interior 


Department, which presumably 
would manage rationing, and 
Shultz's Treasury Department, 
which presumably would ad- 
minister tax programs. 


The administration official 


said fuel tax proposals could 
include not only a stiff tax on 
gasoline 
usage, 
but 
also 


surcharges on consumption of 
electricity and natural gas. 


Within two or three weeks, he 


said, recommendations are ex- 
pected from the task force on 
the need to ration home heating 
oil and the need to extend 
wholesale fuel allocation — now 
applied to home heating oil, 
diesel and jet fuel and kerosene 
— to gasoline and other pe- 
troleum products. 


In about a month, he said, the 


task fockhould produce recom- 
mendations on gasoline ration- 
ing. 


The task force target of send- 


ing gasoline rationing options to 
the White House about one 
month from now, coupled with 
Love's estimate that it would 
take about 60 days to set up the 
system, appeared to rule out 
gasoline rationing much before 
mid-February. 


As soon as possible, the task 


force is also to make recom- 
mendations 
on 
allocating 


residual 
oil 
among 
power 


plants, requiring some power 
plants lo burn coal, culling 
airline jet fuel consumption, 
and imposing mandatory fuel- 
saving measures. 


The task force also is studying 


(See back page, sec. l, col 6) 


VANITY PLATES: Twin sisters Pat and Pam Estill of Lansing, who are clerks 
in the Michigan Department of State, examine the personalized license plates 
sent out today to motorists for their 1974 vehicles. (AP Wirephoto) 
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IN SHORT SUPPLY: Although coal dealers say 
there is plenty of coal in fields, retail outlets report 
they are not able to get amount of good-grade coal 
they want from suppliers. Some people are stocking 
up on coal in preparation for winter and threatening 
fuel shortage. Coal is being unloaded -from hopper 
car at Snyder's and Webb Fuel Co. in Benton Har- 
bor. (Staff photos) 


FUEL RESERVE: Wood piles like this one are 


being eyed by many persons these days as an au- 
xiliary heat supply in light of fuel oil shortages. 
Area wood suppliers report brisk sales this fall, and 
in some cases, higher prices. 
Young Murder 
Suspects Charged 
As Delinquents 


Two 14-year-old boys arrested 


in connection with the death 
Monday ' of 
Mrs. 
Isadora 


Granigan of Benton Harbor 
have 
been 
petitioned 
into 


Berrien juvenile court charged 
with delinquency. 


The two are charged with be- 


ing delinquents by allegedly 
committing a murder during 
the commission of a felony 
(unarmed robbery), according 
to the Berrien prosecutor's of- 
fice. Since both are under the 
age of 15, there is no provision 
to waive them into circuit court 
for trial as adults, the prosecu- 
tor's office said. 


Mrs. Granigan was found un- 


conscious in her garage at 479 
Broadway and later diud in 
Benton Harbor Mercy hospital. 
A medical examiner ruled death 


due to a brain hemorrhage. 


The two youths were arrested 


Tuesday by Benton Harbor 
police. Officials in the prosecu- 
tor's office and probate court 
declined to release the names. 


The next step is a preliminary 


inquiry by a juvenile court 
referee who makes a recom- 
mendation on whether the peti- 
tions should be authorized. If 
there is authorization, the two 
youths would be arraigned on 
the delinquency charges. 


Juveniles under 15 have the 


right to trial and a lawyer and 
all other adult rights. The 
maximum penalty for being de- 
termined delinquents would be 
boys training school until the 
age of 18 or 19. Since the boys 
are 
14 years 
a old, 
the 


maximum sentence, thus, is 
five years of detenlion. 


Students Didn't 
Like Dress Code 


Two 17-year-old Watcrvlict 


youths will spend the next two 
weekends in (he county jail for 
telephoning a bomb threat 
against Walcrvlicl high school 
to the Berrien county sheriff's 
office Wednesday. 


Craig 1). Smith, 765 Fairvicw, 


and Scott L. Hermanns, of Red 
Arrow highway, were sentenced 
to six days each, to be served 
the next two weekends. 


They were apprehended Wed- 


nesday after a tape recording of 
the call was played for Wa- 
Icrvliel high school officials who 
identified the voices, deputies 
reported. 


The youths reportedly told 


deputies Ihey telephoned the 
threat against Watervliet high 
school because the school board 
refused to change the dress 
code. 
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Maybe America Needs 
A Worry Bird 


In medieval days the monarch and 


the lords of the realm commonly 
employed a court jester for the double 
purpose of relieving the tension in 
ruling their fractious subjects and 
spying on subordinates who might be 
entertaining thoughts of replacing the 
man at the top. 


The jester enjoyed such immunity 


that within limits he could publicly 
poke fun at his master. 


Once the English people rid them- 


selves of the most unhumorous Oliver 
Cromwell and his parliamentary dic- 
tatorship, 
they 
refurbished 
the 


monarchy as a symbol of national 
unity and serenity. 


Yesterday morning untold millions 


of Americans, mostly women to be 
sure, rushed to the television set for a 
glimpse of Great Britain's marriage of 
state between Princess Anne and Capt. 
Mark Phillips currently in the service 
of Her Majesty's (Queen Elizabeth) 
army. 


As the Archbishop of Canterbury 


was intoning the marriage declaration 
at Westminster cathedral a few blocks 
distant at No. 10 Downing Street the 
British cabinet was pondering a series 
of measures to meet England's latest 
economic crisis. The balance of 
payments are out of kilter again the 
the Arab oil boycott could bring a 
major industrial state down to a spin- 
ning wheel level. 


These grim facts to the contrary, 


most Britishers sighed with relief in 
the thought that Anne is now settled 
down and ready whenever the time1 
may come to take her mother's place 
in the royal succession. 


If this attitude across the seas 


strikes the reader as whistling in the 
dark, he might wonder if our country, 
could be missing something. 


Recently Time magazine commis- 


sioned an opinion poll to get a reading 
on what the public thinks of how things 
are going at the moment. 


About 75 per cent of those inter- 


viewed replied they think the situation 
is not at all what it should be. Yet close 
to 90 per cent said things are going 
well for them personally. 


The divider in this seeming paradox 


is Watergate and its collolary of 
whether the President should resign or 
be impeached. 


Even on the latter question there is a 


response which seems to meet itself 
coming and going. 


A substantial majority, from 60 to 75 


per cent depending on which pollster 
is followed, think Nixon had a bigger 
finger in the Watergate pie than the 
White House indicates. 
Yet only 


something like 27 per cent favor im- 
peachment and 30 per cent at best feel 


resignation is in order. 


The interpretation we derive from 


those conflicting percentages is the 
emotional steam arising whenever a 
prominent, supposedly unassailable 
person is found to have feet of clay just 
like all humans. The boss of a highly 
successful corrporation having an of- 
fice wife, the minister found playing 
cards, are samples of this reaction. 


Because a President is supposed to 


have the answers to all questions, most 
people, whether politically minded or 
not, find it difficult to believe he could 
select close associates prone to indulge 
in kids' games or that he somehow 
failed to sense what might be going on. 
If he did not detect it immediately, 
certainly he should have eventually, 
goes the argument. 


The argument is valid. In its 


November issue, Fortune magazine 
likens 
Watergate 
to a corporate 


president hiring managerial assistants 
given to making risky commitments 
for potentially limited results. 


Unless, though, this bad guess on 


personnel has led the company to 
financial 
disaster, 
the 
average 


stockholder reaction is to berate the 
president while still demanding he 
change course rather than quit. The 
hope he can pull things back on stream 
outweighs the risk of trying a comple- 
tely new pilot. 


There is some indication Nixon is 


regaining a bit of second wind on Wa- 
tergate, sufficient at least to start 
pulling the public's mind away from 
shadows and back to some very visa- 
ble, uncomfortable facts which have 
been overdue in facing. 


At least the minority view on resig- 


nation or impeachment up to this time 
is reminiscent of even rockier paths in 
America's history. 


Impeachment was voted against 


only one President, Andrew Johnson. 
He survived the ordeal by one vote in 
the Senate and, if nothing else, es- 
tablished the point that impeachment 
is no answer to purely political 
differences. 


Woodrow Wilson was completely in- 


capacitated by a stroke during his last 
two years in office. His second wife, a 
most strong willed woman, assumed 
the Presidency in all but name. Never, 
however, during that critical period of 
1919-20, did even his most severe cri- 
tics openly call for his resignation. 


Royal marriages, changing the 


Palace Guard and court jestures do not 
fit the American tradition. 


But something could be used to 


prevent us from working ourselves in- 
to a sunstroke over events lending 
themselves to be blown out of true 
proportion. 


Low Protein Effect 


Few discussions will engender more 


emotion 
than a debate on diets 


between a meat lover and a vege- 
tarian. The exponents may know little 
about nutrition but they know what 
they like. The contention that people 
are what they eat frequently enters the 
argument. 


There may be something to that, 


though perhaps not the way it is 
usually portrayed. An anthropologist 
who has studied the vegetarian Quolla 
tribe of Peru describes these as "the 
meanest people on Earth," probably 
because of a severe protein deficiency 
in their diet. 


Ralph Bolton of Pomona College in 


California found the Quollas suffering 
from hypoglycemia (low blood sugar) 
from a diet consisting almost entirely 
of potatoes, barley, oats and other 
grains. Those who suffered from ex- 
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treme hypoglycemia Bolton found to 
be passive from lack of energy, but 
members of the tribe only mildly af- 
fected were found to be very aggres- 
sive. 


Fifty per cent of the adults had been 


involved in homocides and fighting 
and other violence were commonplace. 
Bolton believes rage among the tribal 
members may be a life-saving device 
to correct the low blood sugar condi- 
tion brought on by the diet. That ought 
to fuel the fires of diet antagonists. 


Squaring 
The Basics 


"Getting back to the basics" is the 


reason given by numerous people in 
attempts to exert their individuality 
and escape, even temporarily, what 
they refer to as the plastic society. 
Some of these individualists hibernate 
to log cabins in the north woods. 


Others take up square dancing. The 


American Square Dance Society says 
the peculiarly American dance form 
now has 6 million adherents, double 
the number of 10 years ago. Some of 
the greatest interest in square dancing 
is in the larger cities, about as far 
removed from the rustic setting as it is 
possible to go. 


That is what getting away from it all 


is all about. 


The continent of Asia is so broad 


that the sun spends 11 hours, nearly 
half its daily journey, moving from 
Siberia's tip to Turkey's 
Aegean 


shore, 
the 
National 
Geographic- 


Society says. 
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GLANCING BACKWARDS 


WHITCOMB TO OPEN 


BY JAN. 15 


— I Year Ago - 


Whitcomb 
Tower, 
the 


Michigan Baptist Homes' re- 
tirement center will open about 
Jan. 15, Lee Trumble, secre- 
tary, told Benton Harbor Lions 
at Inman's Wednesday. The St. 
Joseph facility, the former 
Whitcomb hotel, is one in a 
hundred. 
He explained 
he 


travels extensively inspecting 
old hotels with an eye on how 
they can be converted into re- 
tirement centers. About one in a 
hundred can be converted into a 
retirement facility such as is 
being done with the Whitcomb 
structure. The rest might just 
as well be knocked down. 


It would cost, he estimated, 


about S6 million to replace the 
Whitcomb with comparative re- 
tirement living space. The site, 
overlooking Lake Michigan and 
convenient to shopping and 


other services, is exceptional, 
he said. 


BUCHANAN JAYCEES 
SET DONKEY GAME 
- II Years Ago - 


A full evening of entertain- 


ment 
is 
planned by 
the 


Buchanan Jaycees when they 
stage a donkey basketball game 
and special exhibition events in 
the Buchanan high chool gym- 
nasium Friday evening, ac- 
cording to James Smith, arran- 
gements chairman. The pur- 
pose of the program is to 
promote the sale of season 
tickets for the high school 
basketball games for the season 
opening next week, Coach Ray 
Berry will introduce his cage 
team. 


C. OF C. MEMBERSHIP 
DRIVE 'GOING STRONG' 


— 2S Years Ago — 


The St. Joseph Chamber of 


EDITOR'S 
MAILBAG 


NIXON PRAISED 


FOR STATESMANSHIP 


Editor, 


We are members of an 


American Political Behavior 
class at Milton junior high 
Warning 
Issued 


DNR 
By 


LANSING, Mich. (AP) - 


Snowmobiiers 
are 
being 


reminded that operation of their 
machines on public hunting 
lands is banned for four hours in 
the morning and three hours in 
the 
afternoon 
during 
the 


firearms deer hunting season. 


The Department of Natural 


Resources said Wednesday that 
it is illegal to operate snow- 
mobiles on public hunting areas 
during the season from 7 a.m. to 
11 a.m. and from 2 p.m. to 5 
p.m. 


The hunting season opens 


Thursday and lasts through 
Nov. 30. 


The DNR said snowmobiles 


may be operated during the 
restricted hours only in case of 
emergency, 
for 
law 
en- 


forcement purposes or to travel 
to and 
from 
a permanent 


residence or hunting camp 
"otherwise inaccessible by a 
convention wheeled vehicle." 


The restrictions cover state 


and federal lands and lands of 
private firms which, as a matter 
of company policy, make their 
lands open to public hunting, 
the DNK said. 


The "quiet hours" do not ap- 


ply to snowmobiles on private 
lands used by persons who own 
or control the land or snow- 
mobiles bemj; used l>> m\ilod 
guests. Neither do Ilic rules ap- 
ply lo private club holdings, the 
DNR said. 


school in St. Joseph. 


There are a few ideas we 


would like to share with you, 
dealing with President Nixon. 


Within our society, a common 


criminal is given the fullest 
protection of the law. Before he 
is sentenced, he is given a fair 
trial. If he is convicted, it is by 
evidence which proves him 
guilty beyond a shadow of a 
doubt. On the other hand, 
President Nixon has been tried, 
convicted and sentenced in the 
minds of the American Public 
and the news media without the 
rights we give to the lowest 
common criminal. 


There is no proof of Nixon's 


Watergate 
involvement, or 


improper financial dealings, or 
the withholding of important 
Watergate evidence, and yet, we 
the American people have pic- 
tured him as a guilty criminal, 
when in truth he has ac- 
complished 
modern 
day 


wonders in statesmanship and 
diplomacy. 


Americans should be aware of 


the good this man has do before 
seeking to find fault with him. 


He established friendly rela- 


tions with Peking for the first 
time in three decades. 


During all times of interna- 


tional stress he has maintained 
open channels of communica- 
tion with Russia. 


He ended the Vietnam War, 


and brought our POW's home 
with honor. 


In a time of great personal 


harrassment he stood by Israel 
even though the rest of the 
world was against her. Because 
of his strength, he forced Mos- 
cow and the Arabs to the 
conference table. 


Because of this strong man, 


foreign nations are forced to 
respect America. Therefore: We 
tell you news media and the 
American public, "Get Off His 
back and join in his support!" 


John Worthington 
Jane Sykora 
Mike Brcunlini; 
Bill Rcznleok 
Linda Lukaszouski 


Commerce membership drive 
promises to be a great success, 
according to Chairman W. Scott 
Moore. Figures at the end of the 
first half of the drive show that 
20 new members have joined the 
C. of C. since Monday of this 
week, Mr. Moore said. 


Duke Ehrenberg captains the 


leading team so far by a very 
slight margin, with E.J. Mar- 
tin's traffic bureau division 
team in second place, and Ray 
Leatz and his committee, third. 
President Ken Wallis is chair- 
man and lone member of the 
fourth recruiting team. 


FAMED WRITER HERE 
- 39 Years Ago - 


Rex Beach, famed novelist, 


stopped in Niles to visit with Dr. 
Fred Bonine. Beach was on his 
way from Detroit to Chicago. 


SHERIFF GOES HUNTING 


— 49 Years Ago — 


Sheriff-elect Fred C. Franz of 


Niles has gone to Marquette 
county for a hunting trip. 


BOARD SECURES OPTION 


- 59 Years Ago - 


Formal option has 
been 


secured on the Berg estate 
property, Niles, Forres and 
Winchester avenues, by the 
board of education, and the deal 
for purchase of the property will 
be closed in a few days. The 
purchase price is understood to 
be between $11,000 and §12,000. 


AGREES WITH BOUNDARY 


- 83 Years Ago — 


A St. Joseph merchant, inter- 


viewed today, freely stated that 
the position of Benton Harbor in 
regard to the boundary is right. 
While he would prefer to see one 
big city here, and hopes to see it 
some day, he believes it would 
be better to let Benton Harbor 
go to the river now and build up 
the intervening land with fac- 
tories than to continue the con- 
tention over the territory. He 
admits that Benton Harbor 
needs the outlet to the river for 
sanitary reasons and that St. 
Joseph does not need it. 


Facing Up To Oil 


Realities Of 1973 


VANCOUVER, B.C. (NEA) - 


Here in British Columbia you're 
hundreds 
of 
miles 
from 


Athabasca sands and the fron- 
tier of hope for continental oil 
security in the 1980s. You're 
back where the talk is of current 
fuel shortages and how to meet 
them today and in the in- 
termediate years. 


B.C. sends some of its own 


conventional crude oil and part 
of Alberta's by pipeline to 
refineries in Washington state 
just to the south. But the air 
here is filled with fears of spills 
from tankers that may in a few 
years head for those nearby 
waterside facilities, bearing 
loads from the now-certain 
Alaska pipeline which will tap 
the great North Slope with its 
rich new discoveries. 


The U.S. Pacific Northwest 


expects to need the Alaskan 
output, since Canada is seen as 
keeping more of its conventional 
production for itself. Shipments 
to the U.S. already have been 
cut back 175,000 barrels a day, 
steep new export taxes have 
been announced (to the outrage 
of free-spirited Albertans), and 
a new pipeline is to be built 
carrying western Canadian oil 
beyond its current eastern ter- 
minus at Toronto all the way to 
Montreal — lessening depen- 
dence on Venezuelan imports in 
the eastern provinces. 


So Vancouver's spectacular 


port is cold water in the face of 
the dreamer fresh from the 
Athabasca future. It's a place 


for totting up the realities of 
1973. 


Let's 
look at where the 


world's proven conventional 
reserves are, and where there 
might be more to be drawn out 
before falling back to "second 
line" synthetic crude from such 
stores as Alberta's oil sands and 
Colorado's shales. 


The experts put the known 


conventional reserves at almost 
670 billion barrels. Middle Eas- 
tern and African lands hold 462 
billfon barrels, or around 70 per 
*nt of the total. "Africa" in 
oil terms includes productive 
Libya, Nigeria, Egypt, Algeria. 


But, as everybody knows, the 


world's presently largest known 
oil pool lies in the Persian Gulf 
Arab countries and 
nearby 


Iran. Their total is some 356 
billion barrels, 
and Saudi 


Arabia holds 138 billions of that 
reserve. 


With their staggering new 


price boosts and their war-ins- 
pired cutbacks and their em- 
bargo of shipments to America 
(joined by Libya), these lands 
are teaching the West the 
perilous meaning of dependency 
upon this immense reserve. 
They supply Western Europe 
with 80 per cent of its energy. 
West 
Europe 
and 
Japan 


together have been taking 69 per 
cent of all Middle East and 
African oil, and the United 
States had been counting on 
getting more and more (its take 
was closer to 10 per cent of its 
consumption than to the an- 
nounced 6 percent). 


Many Changes In\ 


Last 10 Years 


Some effects of the Women's 


Liberation Movement of the past 
ten years now seem to me 
beneficient and very likely per- 
manent — a conclusion that 
comes as a pleasant surprise, to 
me at least. 


True enough, the excesses and 


absurdities of Women's Lib are 
prominent in the foreground, 
especially 
among 
the 
big 


honchos of the movement: the 
dubious literary scholarship of 
Kate Milieu, the zaniness of 
Germaine Greer, the lesbian 
posturing of Jill Johnston, the 
kookie theories that find sym- 
bolic meaning in various as- 
pects of the sexual organs (an 
up-to-date form of palm read- 
ing), 
the unpronounceable 


neologism Ms, the frequent tie- 
in, again among the militant, of 
Women's Lib with feticide, 
socialist revolution, and you 
name it. 


But there also seem to be 


quieter and more enduring 
things. 


About ten years ago I found 


myself leaching co-ed classes at 
a large university, one with very 
high standards. With very few 
exceptions the female students 
were much more passive in- 
tellectually than their male 
counterparts. Typically, they 
would take voluminous lecture 
notes, do very well on objective 
examinations, 
and produce 


mechanically perfect essays. 
But they would not, typically, 
take any intellectual risks. They 


"Psst! Meester, you want buy some heating oil?" 
bad. 


would not hazard an interpreta- 
tion of a difficult poem, and they 
were not adventurous specula- 
lively . A good male student was 
much more likely to take a 
chance, to risk being wrong or 
even silly, on the chance that he 
might get at something original 
and even profound. 


I noticed, too, that teaching at 


all-female colleges tended to 
have a poisonous effect on some 
of my friends, again due to the 
girls' passivity. I gathered that 
the classes of girls tended to 
adore their teacher, 
accept 


whatever he said as true and 
even brilliant. After a couple of 
years in this environment, the 
male professor began to believe 
that he was, in fact, brilliant. In 
consequence 
he 
grew 


complacent, and lost whatever 
brilliance he ever had. Habitua- 
lion to all that admiration tend- 
ed to soften the brain. 


A couple of years ago it was 


proposed that my current insti- 
tution, Dartmouth, go co-ed and 
naturally I looked on the idea 
with great skepticism. Did we 
really need a lot of note-takers? 


But something has indeed 


changed in the last ten years. The 
co-eds not at Dartmouth are not 
passive intellectually. They are 
willing to take risks, put for- 
ward their own interpretations 
of literary works, differ with the 
teacher and with the male 
students. Naturally they vary in 
temperament, but on the whole 
I find that they are much more 
assertive, more confident and 
assured, than their predeces- 
sory. Both intellectually and 
psychologically 
I 
find 
the 


change altogether desirable. 


Various kinds of confusion 


prevail on the co-ed campus, in 
the Ivy League and elsewhere, 
but these problems may ul- 
timately 
right themselves. 


There is plenty of evidence that 
at Princeton, for example, co-ed 
dormitories plus an ultra-per- 
missive altitude on the part of 
the administralion, pul a good 
deal of psychological pressure 
on the co-ed who dues not want 
to move in with her boy friend, 
or who does not want her room- 
mate's boyfriend moving into 
the suite. The removal of vir- 
tually all institutional restraints 
has worked to expose the in- 
dividual to peer-group pressure 
- and thereby to diminish 
• 


freedom of choice, as well as 
cause 
some 
psychological 


disruption. 
Never 
underes- 


timate thp capacity of faculties 
and administrators for tollv 


Slill, where Iho altitude and 


(he rimiiHstanc-r of ti,(. C(,.(,,| 
are concerned. Iho lo^oy ,,r lhl> 
last ten years has not ii(.en all 
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Harris Is 
Named BH 
Police Capt. 


Benton Harbor City Manager 


Charles 
Morrison has 
an- 


nounced the advancement of two 
lieutenants to division posts 
within the police department, 
and the return of a third to pa- 
trol duty from an administra- 
tive post. 


Lt. 
Harold 
Harris 
was 


CAPT. HAROLD HARRIS 


Heads Operations 


LT. JACK WEATHERLY 


Heads Services 


promoted to captain and put in 
charge 
of 
the 
operations 


division, which supervises ac- 
tivities of patrol shifts, detective 
bureau, and youth bureau. Capt. 
Harris in this position will be 
second in command of the 
department. 


Lt. Jack 
Weatherly was 


named commander of the ser- 
vices section, in charge of iden- 
tification, property control, and 
records. Weatherly did not 
receive a promotion in rank. 


Lt. Fred Rellis, who had been 


placed in charge of operations 
by Police Chief Andrew Rodez, 
will return to patrol duty as a 
shift commander. 


Harris, 48, has served nearly 


19 years with the police depart- 
ment, while Wealherly, 47, is a 
21-year veteran of the force. 


The promotions came in the 


wake of a civil service ruling 
Tuesday that Rellis was ineligi- 
ble for his promotion from shift 
commander to operations com- 
mander. 


A petition requesting his 


removal 
signed 
by 
nine 


lieutenants 
and 
sergeants, 


including 
Harris 
and 


Weatherly, had been presented 
to city officials earlier. 


Patrolman 
Phil 
Schneider 


will remain in his capacity as 
planning officer and head of in- 
ternal inspections. His post is 
directly under the chief, but it is 
a separate entity, neither over 
nor under anyone except Rodez. 


With 
the 
exception 
of 


Schneider's position, the struc- 
tural chain of command in the 
department returns to the way it 
was before Rodez was appointed 
chief last summer. 


A captain 
had previously 


headed 
operations, 
and 
a 


lieutenant 
services. 
Rellis, 


however, was a lieutenant while 
in charge of operations. 


NEW QUARTERS: Ace Hardware store has re- 
opened in this attractive new building at 4032 M-139 
(US-31) in Scottdale. New facilities were built to 
replace old galvanized-steel structure that housed 
Ace Hardware across Miners road from present 
site. Old store was destroyed by fire in July. 


Ace Hardware Open 


Quarters 


Ace Hardware store has re- 


opened in a new building on a 
new site in Scottdale with over 
22,000 square feet.of space, it is 
offering not only hardware 
items but department store 
merchandise as well. 
' 


The new quarters, at 4032 


M-139 (US-31) in Scottdale, of- 
ficially opened last week, ac- 
cording 
to Owner 
Mathew 


"Bud" Borre. The store is si- 
tuated across Miners road from 
the old Ace hardware that 
burned down last July. 


Borre said the new store cost 


about $200,000, and replaces a 
much smaller galvanized steel 
buiding that served Ace for 


Benton 
Harbor 
firemen 


reported they caught a bat 
Wednesday evening insie the 
home of Will Branseumb, 588 
Buena vista road, Benton Har- 
bor. 


Fire officials stated the bat 


was found hanging from a light' 
on the ceiling when they arrived 
around 8:43 p.m. 


many years. 


Ace has 30 employes now, 


compared to about 25 in the old 
store, Borre added. Hours are 
from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Mondays 
through Saturdays, and 10-5 on 
Sundays. 


The store is situated on a 47- 


acre tract of land owned by 
Borre, and he hopes the land 
will someday be used for a large 
shopping center complex. 


Commenting on the opening of 


his new store, Borre said: "I'm 
just 
glad 
to be 
back 
in 


business." 


RE-OPEN ACE HARDWARE: Officials from new Ace Hardware store in Scott- 
dale cut ribbon to officially open new quarters on M-139 (US-31), across Miners 
road from old location that burned last summer. Conducting ceremony are 
(from left): Tom Borre, general manager; Mathew "Bud" Borre, owner; his 
wife, Jean; Linda Scarbrough, head bookeeper; and Howard Weber, construc- 
tion superintendent. (Staff photos) 


'n Saving 
Cash 


SJ Traffic 
Study Could 
Cut Crashes 


A 78-page traffic accident analysis and signal control devices 


inventory was presented to the city of St. Joseph yesterday 
designed to cut the toll of auto mishaps. 


The Michigan Department of State Highways and Transporta- 


tion has completed a five-year study of high accident locations and 
recommendations how they may be corrected. 


Joseph E. Hobrla, traffic service engineer, presented the data to 


St. Joseph Mayor Franklin H. Smith who noted the city would not 
have been able to make a similar study with its limited finances 
and manpower. 


At the luncheon meeting at the Flagship restaurant, St. Joseph 


Holiday Inn, there were some other area highway developments. 
Fred Russell, district construction engineer, said installation of 
traffic signals at the junction of the upramp and Tiscornia freeway 
is scheduled in the next two weeks. 


Ed Miller, district engineer, reviewed the list of the major con- 


struction projects for the area and came up with one new 
development, the possibility that the extension of US-31, now 
scheduled for 1978, may be started as soon as 1976. 


Miller said it was only a possibility pending favorable environ- 


mental reports among other things that the segment from the 
state line to US-12 might be started in two years. 


Otherwise Miller said bid letting of the twin bridges in the twin 


cities is slated for the fourth quarter of 1974, the Lakeshore full 
interchange in the second quarter of 1975, the 1-94 penetrator into 
St. Joseph in July of 1968 (pending outcome of a dispute with St. 
Joseph township over a park), 


Cost of implementing the recommendations in the traffic report 


was listed as $12,730 for the top priority work, 13,299 for the second 
phase and $275 for the third priority work. 


The analysis report covered only those streets in direct control 


of the city. No state.trunklin.es are involved. State trunklines are 1-94 
business loop (Lake Shore drive, Cleveland avenue, Main, Ship, 
Port and Wayne streets) and US-31 (Niles avenue). 


Top accident intersection in the report was Napier avenue at 


Langley avenues. Fourteen of the 19 accidents in the survey period 
(1966-1970) occurred on wet or snowy pavement and 10 of these 
accidents were rear end collisions indicating slippery pavement 
and the need for skidomeler tests. If tests show a slippery condi- 
tion resurfacing is recommended. 


Main route recommendation is to prohibit left turns for east- 


bound Napier traffic onto Langley. The report showed that 94 per 
cent of the traffic either turns right on Langley or continues on 
Napier. Thus six per cent occupies half of the available lanes. 


The report examines the road surface, traffic markings, signs 


and parking for every one of the intersections surveyed. The 
report was critical of some of the directional signs, signal lights 
and pavement markings. 


The intersections surveyed in the order of accident records are 


as follows: Broad and Court streets; State at Broad streets; State at 
Pleasant streets; State at Ship streets; Broad at Wayne streets; 
Pleasant at Court streets; State at Park streets; State at Water 
streets; Winchester avenue at South State street; State at Elm 
streets and Upton drive at Oak street. 


City wide recommendations Include skidometcr tests of all brick 


streets and those (hat fall in (he slippery range be resurfaced. 


There is a deficiency in center line markings throughout the city 


the report snid. 


Dr. T.H. Goodgame, director 


of environmental research for 
Whirlpool Corp., has compiled a 
comprehensive checklist on how 
citizens can help conserve 
energy. 


Dr. Goodgame issued the list 


as chairman of energy conser- 
vation for United for Survival, 
Inc., a Twin Cities area ecology 
organization. He received a 
bachelor's degree in chemical 
engineering from 
Louisiana 


Tech; a master's degree from 
Louisiana State university; and 
a doctorate from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He 
•joined Whirlpool in 1964. The 
checklist follows: 


A. How to save automobile 


energy: 


1. Reduce speed on highways 


when possible. Unless it is an 
emergency, don't exceed 50 
miles an hour. 


2. Drive smoothly, avoid ex- 


cess braking and jack-rabbit 
starts, and slow down if possible 
before stepping on the brakes. 


3. Don't idle your engine un- 


necessarily. It should not run 
longer than three minutes while 
you're waiting. In cold weather, 
drive slowly for the 
first 


quarter-mile, instead of idling. 
Racing the engine also wastes 
gasoline. 
i 4. Keep your car in good con- 
dition Keep the engine clean and 
properly tuned. This saves 
gasoline. 


5. Keep your tires properly 


inflated. 
You'll 
get 
better 


mileage. 


6. When summer gets here, 


use your car air conditioner 
wisely. In spring and fall, open 
windows may be all you need. If 
you turn your conditioner on, 
put it on the lowest level that is 
comfortable. 


B. Hmv to use transportation: 
1. Walk, take a bus, ride a 


bicycle when you can. Vacation 
trips do not have to revolve 
around a car. Consider public 
transportation. 


2. What about public trans- 


portation? Check schedules and 
routings. The Lakeshore JC's 


Parade Theme: 


'Happiness Is...' 


"Happiness Is ..." will be the 


theme for Blossomtime's 1973 — 
1974 Grand Floral Parade, ac- 
cording to William Starbuck, 
parade chairman. 


Starbuck, heading the parade 


for the second consecutive year, 
said the light-hearted theme 
offers many possibilities for the 
creativity of float builders. 


Announcement of the theme 


will be sent to all southwestern 
Michigan 
communities that 


participate in Blossomtime and 
more than 100 companies and 
organizations that may enter 
floats in the 1974 parade. 


To prevent duplication each 


float theme must be approved 
by Blossomtime headquarqers. 


Preparations for the 1974 fes- 


tival will get underway Dec. 12 
with the annual area chairmen's 
dinner at Win Schulcr's. The 
Blossom Festival will be held 
April 28 through May 4. 


Slarbuck is area manager for 


Holland Motor Express. He and 
his wife, Gloria, live at Wa- 
tervliet. 


WILLIAM STARBUCK 


Parade Chairman 


have proposed bus transporta- 
tion from their area. Why not 
support it? 


3. Organize car pools—to 


work, shopping and elsewhere. 
It may be less convenient to 
travel with others, but it could 
make more gasoline available 
when you must travel alone. 


4. Why not take the school bus 


if you live that far away? Con- 
sider walking or riding your 
bike and influence your friends 
to do the same. 


5. Try to make fewer car 


trips. Plan your shopping and 
medical appointments together, 
if possible. For errands, plan a 
circular route from your home, 
thereby 
elimating 
back- 


tracking. Each time you get in 
your car, ask yourself, "Is this 
trip necessary?" 


6. If you are a two-car family, 


use the car the most that gets 
the best mileage. This usually 
means the smaller car, but not 
always. Start keeping records 
so you will know which car does 
the best. This will also enable 
you to spot increases in gasoline 
consumption. 


C. How to save energy at 


home: 


1. Heating. Lower your ther- 


mostat a few degrees and wear 
heavier 
clothing. 
Close the 


draperies at night. Keep the 
fireplace damper closed. Don't 
heat empty rooms. Keep your 
furnace 
in good condition, 


cleaning or changing filters 
regularly. If you must heat one 
room warmer than the others, 
use auxiliary heating units. 
Don't heat the whole house. 
Keep heaters free from obs- 
tructions. Adequate humidifica- 
tion during winter permits fuel 
saving without loss of comfort, 
so be inventive in the way you do 
it with pans of water, by hang- 
ing clothes to dry in the 
basement, by frequently water- 
ing house plants—or use a 
humidifier. Prevent drafts from 
windows and doors and attics. 
Keep the opening of doors to the 
outside to a minimum. Turn 


Stevensville 


Meeting 


your thermostat down at night. 


2. Appliances. Try to use your 


appliances to full capacity by 
putting in full loads (but not 
overloads). Plan meals that 
fully utilize the element you are 
heating— for example, all-oven 
meals. Gas range flames should 


be blue with no trace of yellow. 
When using aluminum foil in 
your oven, don't block air vents. 
Don't heat your iron until you 
have time to finish the whole 
job. Don't leave refrigerator 
door open while filling ice trays. 


3. General. Cheek insulation 


REMEMBER? Irving Anderson of Stevensville ins- 
pects some World War II gas rationing stamps. 
Anderson found them in an old cabinet at home. 
Soon, cars with A, B, C and trucks with T stickers on 
their windshields may bring back memories to 
"old-timers" who recall that an A kstamp was 
worth three gallons at the corner service station. 
The B and C stamps were worth a little more and 
were issued to those drivers who could show special 
needs. The coupons were numbered and had to be 
used within a certain period. 


Reward 
Offered 


Police Seeking 
Clues In Murder 


BHHS Vocal Group 
To Present Program 


The Benton Harbor high school vocal music department will 


present Randall Thompson's "Frosliana" Saturday at 2 p.m. in 
the auditorium of the Benton Harbor public library in conjunction 
with National Children's Book week. 


The program will be directed by Cole Tyrell, diredor of vocal 


music at the high school, and will also feature the Oclavia choir 
and madrigals. Admission is 75 cents per person. 


Stovensville village council 


will not meet tonight, according 
to Village Clerk Mrs. Bernice 
Schoenfeldcr because several 
councilman arc out of town . 


Mrs. 
Schoenfeldcr said she 


will IH' at the village hall tonight 
from 8 lo 8:15 lo answer any 
questions of persons who had 
pliinnod tuallcml Hie nii-i-liiif,', 


The council is scheduled to 


meet Dec. 6, she said. 


Persons with information in- 


volving the fatal stabbing of the 
proprietor of Sheffield's used 
furniture store have been asked 
to contact Benlon township 
police, 


William Sheffield, 45, was 


stabbed with a hunting knife 
\«v. !l bclwei'n 4 and 5 p.m. at 
the slore, 1378 Territorial road. 
A black (,'love was found at the 
scene. 


Police Chief Joe Sieber said 


that persons with information 
can c.ill township police any- 
time and "can l>e assured that 
their 
names 
will 
not 
be 


revealed. " 


Sieber also said that Kenneth 


Haynes of the 76 Service station 
at 230 Water street has offered a 
$500 reward for information 
leading lo the arrest and con- 
viction of Sheffield's assailant 
or assailants. He said Haynes is 
a relative of the slain man. 


Contrary to a report published 


last Friday in this newspaper, 
there was no wallet found in the 
slore. Mrs. Sheffield said her 
husband (lid not carry a wallet 
while doing business. But she 
said about $20-$30 was missing 
from the store 


in your house. Seal all cracks 
and crevices and use storm 
windows. 
Wrapping 
plastic 


sheets around 
your 
porch 


screens will help keep the house 
warmer, too. If you are planning 
a winter vacation, turn your 
thermostat down to the lowest 
setting. Turn off lights when 
you leave a room and never 
over-light, using the lowest 
wattage to do the job. Conserve 
hot 
water, stopping leaky 


faucets and using as little hot 
water as possible on every job 
from 
laundry 
to 
bathing. 


Neverover-cool with your house, 
office r business air conditioner. 
Dress appropriately and you 
won't need it as often or as cold. 
BH-SJ 
Eligible 
For 'Dial' 


LANSING, Mich. (API • - 


"Dial-a-Ride" bus service may 
be rolling early next year in 
eight mid-size Michigan cities 
which will be chosen to receive 
state grants of $90,000 . to • 
$200,000 apiece. 


The State Highway Commis- 


sion said Wednesday that the 
eight cities to receive the grants 
will be selected within a few 
months from among 22 cities in 
the population range of 8,000 to 
35,000. 


The first system is expected 


to go into operation by Feb. 15, 
said John P. Woodford, director 
of the Department of State 
Highways and Transportation. 


The state grants, coupled with 


passenger fares, are expected to 
finance a full year's operating 
costs. 


"Oial-a-Ride" bus service 


currently operates in Ann Ar- 
bor, allowing door-to-door ser- 
vice in a selected part of the 
city. 
Passengers 
merely 


telephone for service and a bus 
is at their door within a short 
time. 


Another dial-a-ride system 


operates in Grand Rapids. 


Cities eligible for the grants 


arc Adrian, Albion, Alma, Al- 
prna, 
Benton 
Hurbor-St. 


Joseph, Big Rapids. Cadillac, 
Coldwatcr, Escanaba, Grand 
Haven, Holland, Houghton-Han- 
cnck, Lndinston, Marqucttc, 
Meiiominee, Midland, Mount 
Pleasant, Nilos, Owosso, Sault 
Ste. 
Marie, 
Sturgis 
and 


Traverse City. 


Applications by various cities 


are being screened by the State 
Public Transportation Council, 
an advisory body lo the com- 
mission. 


